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provided themselves with good oaken plants, to
attend their master upon this occasion. When we had
placed him in his coach with myself at his left hand,
the captain before him, and his butler at the head of
his footmen in the rear, we convoyed him in safety to
the play-house; where, after having marched up the
entry in good order, the captain and I went in with
him, and seated him betwixt us in the pit. As soon as
the house was full and the candles lighted, my old
friend stood up and looked about him with that
pleasure, which a mind seasoned with humanity
naturally feels in itself, at the sight of a multitude of
people who seem pleased with one another, and
partake of the same common entertainment. I could
not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood up in
the middle of the pit, that he made a very proper,,
centre to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of
Pyrrhus, the knight told me, that he did not believe
the King of France himself had a better strut. I was,
indeed, very attentive to my old friend's remarks,
because I looked upon them as a piece of natural
criticism, and was well pleased to hear him at the
conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that he
could not imagine how the play would end. One while
he appeared much concerned about Andromache ; and
a little while after as much for Hermione1: and was ex-
tremely puzzled to think what would become of Pyrrhus.
" When Sir Roger saw Andromache's obstinate
refusal to her lover's importunities* he whispered me
in the ear, that he was sure she would never have
him2 ; to which he added, with a more than ordinary
vehemence, you cannot imagine, sir, what it is to

iWifeofPyrrhus.    2 i.e. Pyrrhus.